16                   FIRST ELEMENT: APPETENCES.
appetence. While the principle doubtless has its modifying influence, it cannot account for the whole phenomena as exhibited in human nature. There are appetences other than those looking to pleasure and pain, such as the love of children for parents and for brothers and sisters, arising so early, abiding so steadfastly, and so marked, in individuals and in families, that they are evidently in the very nature and tendency of the soul.1
II.  Man is inclined to promote the happiness and avert the unhappines of his fellow-men.    No doubt he may be able to restrain this disposition by a cherished selfishness.    But there will be times when, in spite of all attempts to repress it, it will come forth in some kind deed or word.    So far as the great body of men and women and children are concerned, there  is  a disposition to oblige, to help a fellow-creature, if this can be done without injuring their own interests; and, in the case of not a few, it is a benevolence which prompts to self-sacrifice and labors for the good of others.    Besides the instincts which lead us to seek our own good, there are evidently others which incline us to find for our fellow-men the things which we regard as good for ourselves.
III.  There are the attachments to relatives, as of parents to children, and of children to parents, of brothers and sisters to one another, and, I may add, of grandmothers and grandfathers to their grandchildren, and often of more distant kindred.    In all such cases there is a natural appetency, and this is called forth by the idea of the person and of the relationship of that person.    Take the case of a mother.    There is a fountain within ready to flow out.    It does not appear till there is a child, though it seems to manifest itself at times in an irregu-
1 As to the theory which draws them by evolution from pleasure and pain, see Section III.